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OUT OF THE RUT 


IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF. 


The County Council elections have 
come and gone, and Labour marks a 
distinct step forward. The gains in the 
Midlands, North-East Coast, and South 
Wales are particularly good, and in 
London Labour has_ withstood all 
attacks, routed a flank movement by 
the Liberals (who don’t seem to have 
revived any in these elections anywhere), 
and Labour returns to County Hall 
with increased strength and the dis- 
tinct poss‘bility of a majority next time. 
Even on the present occasion Labour’s 
poll of 251,585 votes to the Municipal 
Reform vote of 284,544 indicates a far 
greater advance than appears at first 
sight, and a number of seats were just 
missed by narrow majorities. 

Altogether the County Council results 
give great encouragement for the local 


_ elections which will be over before our 


next issue. Almost universally there 
was a great improvement in Labour’s 
machinery. In its literature this was 
particularly marked... Headquarters’ 
leaflets were effective, and in London 
the London Tabour Party leaflets, 
posters and publications set a standard 
for the rest of the movement. We 
have also had some tasteful examples 
of forcible literature sent us by several 
friends, among whom we number Mr. 
Charles New, and used by him in South- 
East Southwark. After all, effective 
literature is in itself an inspiration, and 
it makes the Labour warrior feel he is 
himself not only well-armed, but that 
his Headquarters is alive and knows its 
business. 


For the benefit of those people who 
say individual members cannot be got at 
one penny per week may we honour in 
these pages Mr. E. Bosworth, a volun- 
teer member of the East Nottingham 
Labour Party, and an ordinary working 
man, who since November has enrolled 
over 50 members in his district, each 
paying one penny per week. If one 
man can show such excellent results, 


‘what might not be done by united 


efforts such as we advocate this month 
in ‘‘Thée Consultant’’? 


The Annual Report of the Bolton 
Labour Party makes the instructive dis- 
closure that 557 registration claims were 
made by the agent, Mr. Herbert East- 
wood, in the courts last year. Most 
of these were successful; and how 
important the matter is to the Party 
(as it is to.every other Party) will be 
seen when we remark that another 80 
votes only, spread over three wards, 
would have given three more seats to 
Labour at the last Municipal Elections. 
However, probably largely due to this’ 
excellent work year by year, Bolton 
scored a net Municipal gain of five 
seats last November, and is to be con- 
gratulated on now having two Aldermen 
and twenty-eight Councillors in the 
Council Chamber. We note that a new 
offensive is being undertaken to get 
more individual members. In Bolton, 
apparently, the ward organisations are 
encouraged to secure local premises, of 
which there are already a number. How 
much this facilitates contact with 
the electorate may be left to the 
imagination. 


In our January issue we made men- 
tion of the 25th anniversary celebra- 
tions of the Woolwich Labour Party 
due to take place this month. We now 
have to hand the anniversary souvenir 
in the shape of a 64 pp. octavo booklet 
entitled ‘Twenty-five Years’ History of 
the Woolwich Labour Party,” the price 
of same being one shilling, post free 
1/2. In this booklet is to be found 
the brightest chapter in the history of 
any local Labour Party, and no man 
or woman who does not read _ these 
pages can possibly know all he or she 
ought to know concerning Labour’s 
progress, its ups and downs, and the 
grit and iron purpose Labour men and 


-women have shown in conquering all 


difficulties and attaining signal triumph. 
For the history of the Woolwich Labour 
Party is a national story. It pioneered 
in days gone by, and it pioneers to-day. 
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The booklet is full of inspirations, and 
out of its well-got-up and amply- 
illustrated pages Labour men who have 
made their mark peep out to amplify 
and adorn the written word. Particu- 
larly interesting to ourselves are the 
chapters on ‘‘The Romance of Finance”’ 
and ‘‘Individual Membership.”’ In 
1919 no less than £600 was collected 
in a single day on behalf of the rail- 
waymen then on strike. £7,000 was 
collected in the miners’ dispute of 1926. 
Altogether no less than £15,000 has 
been locally raised in various periods 
by special election efforts towards the 
expenses of Parliamentary and Local 
Government elections. The women, 
too, to meet a loss on the old Woolwich 
Pioneer, have raised over £/4,000 in the 
last two or three years by bazaars and 
similar efforts. And as to individual 
membership, the Woolwich figures for 
1927 showed no less than 5,568 paying 
members—the women’s sections’ mem- 
bership is over 2,000. Add to this the 
work done by and through the Trade 
Unions, whose affiliation fees last year 
totalled £519, and one begins to realise 
the monumental example Woolwich 
gives to the rest of the movement, and 
the credit due to the faithful workers, 
not least among them, Councillor W. 
Barefoot, J.P., Secretary and Agent, 
‘and Councillor Miss Mabel Croup, J.P., 
Assistant Secretary. But please send 
t/2 to the Woolwich Labour Party, 
3 New Road, Woolwich, for the fuller 
story. 


We have been favoured with a copy 
of the Annual Report of the Chester 
Trades Council and Labour Party, 
which seems to us to be a model of how 
local Labour Party reports should be 
presented. The report is in 16 pp. 
pamphlet form and is complete with 
every detail a member should know, 
but, what is more, it is precisely the 
straightforward and informative docu- 
ment which every Party ought to be 
able to hand to an enquirer—and be 
proud of it. The report contains full 
information as to the officers of all the 
ward organisations, and women's sec- 
tions, and a detailed report of the year’s 
work of each such body. There is also 
an announcement of the dates on which 
the Party meets. The report and 
balance sheet itself is exhaustive, and 
shows a highly-creditable year’s work 
crowned by the purchase of the free- 
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hold of the People’s Hall, soon, we 
hope, to be entirely free of debt. The 
only information we find lacking is the 
total of the individual membership, but 
we note that the affiliation fee from 
Trades Unions and Socialist Societies 
is 6d. -:per annum (why do so many 
Parties stick to the insufficient two- 
pence ?), and the total income is several 
hundred pounds. There is a balance of 
assets over liabilities amounting to 
£276 7s. 10d. 


AGENCY CHANGES AND NEW 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Wrekin.—Mr. W. B. Hargreaves 
(formerly of Gainsborough and 
Gloucester, and lately resident in Burn- 
ley) has been appointed to this vacancy. 
Address: 44 New Street, Wellington, 
Salop. 

Darlington.—Mr. John Taylor (late 
resident in Lincoln) has been appointed 
to this vacancy. 
Labour Party, Post Office Chambers, 
Northgate, Darlington. 

Holland-with-Boston.—Rev. J. R. 
Herron (formerly election agent at 
Seaham) has been appointed to this 
vacancy. Address: Elmsford House, 
High Street, Spalding. . 

Crewe.—Mr. W. H. Hunt, full-time 
agent is relinquishing duties here on his 
transfer to Colchester. 

Colchester—Mr. W. H. Hunt (late 
of Crewe, and formerly of Gravesend) 
has been appointed to this vacancy. 
Address: St. Botolph’s House, 7 St. 
Botolph’s Street, Colchester. 

Chelmsford.—Mr. J. E. Curtis (late 
of Thornbury and formerly of Glouces- 
ter) has-been appointed to this vecancy. 
Address: 113 London Road, Chelms- 
ford. 

North Southwark.—Mr. L. J. Styles 
has _been apvointed to this vacancy. 
Address : 44 Blackfriars Road, London, 
S.E, 

Maidstone.—Mr. J. D. A. Law has 
relinquished the agency here on his 
appointment to York. 

York.—Mr. J. D. A. Law (late of 
Maidstone) has been appointed to this 
vacancy. Address: 2 Railway Street, 
York. 

At the time of going to press there 
are vacancies for agents at Dewsbury, 
East Nottingham and a few other places 
yet to be filled. 


Address: Darlington _ 
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ALL LABOUR AGENTS 


Should investigate the labour-saving 
appliances of 


The Pencarbon Co. 


Limited. 


The Company specialise in every form of 
Duplicator and Office Printer, as well as 
Duplicate books, so that whether all that is 
wanted is to keep copies of orders, letters, 
and office documents—made while writing 
the originals—or to reproduce hundreds or 
thousands of handwriting or typewriting, or 
to print in thousands the latest device can’ 
be offered. 


THE LATEST OFFICE PRINTER WILL 

MAKE AGENTS INDEPENDENT OF 

THE PRINTER AND EFFECT GREAT 
SAVINGS. 


Illustrations as easily printed as reading matter 


Bee 


Applications for full details solicited, Send to: 


PENCARBON CO. LTD. 


ZANETIC WORKS, DUNCAN RD., LEICESTER 
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HOW BARROW IS DEFEATING BALDWINISM. 


By ALDERMAN BRAM LONGSTAFFE, 
Labour Agent, Barrow-in-Furness. 


The effect of the Trade Union Act 
will be shown in the balance sheets of 
many local parties, unless some effort 
is made to deal with the new situation. 
The Political Levy in most Unions 
means a levy for the National Political 
Funds of the Unions, and the local 
parties will be left with what can be 
raised by a purely voluntary collection, 
or by efforts of a social character. 

There are some Unions, unfortunately 
the exception, whose rules make pro- 
vision for the taking of a levy suffi- 
ciently large to cover local as well as 
national purposes. There are others, 
where, after the ‘‘contracting-in’’ forms 
are duly signed, the local parties are 
left out in the cold. There seems to be 
nothing else to remedy the situation, 
than for the Trades Union Congress to 
attempt to bring about a change, by 
consent, in the rules governing the col- 
lection of the Political Levy. The 
change, I would suggest, would be to 
permit branches to levy, once the 
“contracting-in’”’ forms were signed, a 
sum sufficiently large to cover the 
claims of the local, as well as the 
national. 


The local A.E.U. branches (Barrow), 
were faced with a situation that meant 
that all the collections under the ‘‘con- 
tracting-in’’ would be taken up by the 
National Political Fund, with the ex- 
ception that a portion (2d. in the 1/-) 
would be returned to the District Com- 
mittee on application being made. The 
local fee to the Labour Party and 
Trades Council being one shilling per 
member per annum, such sum was 
totally inadequate. To the credit of 
the members of the A.E.U., they were 
not satisfied with the situation. They 
were determined that means would be 
found to provide the shilling per mem- 
ber as heretofore, and after a conference 
of all officials, together with the District 
Committee which I attended by invita- 
tion, a scheme was adopted and is now 
being put into operation. 


The scheme is as follows. The 
Labour Party has issued a special 
Trade Union Voluntary Political 


Stamp of the face value of threepence. 
These stamps are made up in books 
of ten shillings’ worth, and they are 


| 


supplied free to the branches. Each 
branch has appointed a Political Com- 
mittee to carry out the collection of the 
Voluntary Levy for local purposes. 
Collectors have been appointed and it 
is the intention of each committee to 
sell to each member quarterly, a stamp 
of the value of threepence and improve 
if possible on the amount of money 
paid over to the Labour Party prior to 
the introduction of the Trade Union 
Act. The stamps are adhesive and the 
members are encouraged to stick the 
stamps on the Trade Union Membership 
Cards. Below is a specimen of the 
stamp used. 
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The scheme has been so well received 


that its extension is now contemplated, ~ 


to all Trade Union Branches where 
difficulties have arisen. I think that in 
this scheme is the solution of the im- 
mediate problem facing us. I would 
advise all local Labour Parties to con- 
sider this proposal and whilst early to 
prophesy, I will almost venture to 
suggest that the income will be an 
improvement on the old method of 
paying over the local Political Levy. 


One more word. Those appointed 
collectors are told not to restrict the 
sales of the stamps to members of their 
own Union. They are encouraged to 
sell the stamps to all and sundry. Thus 
our ambassadors will be spread 
throughout the town keeping interest 
alive in the work of the party, and 
voicing its claims. This’ is all to the 
good and is not the least interesting 
result arising from the adoption of the 
scheme. ; 


Books of stamps similar to above 
are supplied by Mr. G. M. Carruthers, 
of Barrow-in-Furness, whose advertise- 
ment appears on page 49. 
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IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


Preparation for the General Election 
By Tue Epiror. 
ARDC ibe le 


I have just explained the sort or 
nature of the marks one places in the 
‘‘marked register.’’ But one so fre- 
quently comes across failure to keep 
any sort of marked register that it is 
worth some little time explaining still 
further how and why this record should 
be kept. And let me explain that the 
marked register is not a sort of organi- 
sational luxury that can only be indulged 
in when a full-time agent is employed. 
A Divisional Party which fully appre- 
ciates the necessity for this thing should 
be able to arrange for the appointment 
of one special officer (who may be 
known as the registrar) to loolk after 
the marked register. 

After the man in charge of the regis- 
ter has marked up all the Party officers 

and members, he usually finds himself 
at a loss for further entries, though the 
register in that condition is not of much 
service. But a little enquiry soon dis- 
covers that every Party has tucked away 
in various books and old lists quite a 
number of names of persons who are 
sympathisers, perhaps once were mem- 
- bers. Canvassing schemes for working 
on this material are quite good prac- 
tice, and the results are to be marked 
up. If available, the old election can- 
vass records should be marked up, 
though we fear all too few Parties have 
kept reliable canvass records for this 
purpose. However, this is a hint for 
the future. 


Keeping the Marked Register. 
Personally, I prefer a marked regis- 
ter marked up exclusively as the result 
of recent work. Mark members, lists 
of Trade Unionists and Co-operators 
as obtained, members of Labour Clubs, 
etc., and then reap from whatever 
activities the Party is engaged in. 
Membership campaigns always afford 
information about supporters, who 
won’t join, but who will vote Labour. 
Every kind of canvass does the same. 
Mark these people up. Even the Party’s 
social efforts yield good crops of names 
to be ticked off, and the live wire can 
soon chart up a_steadily-rising baro- 
meter of Labour names ticked in the 


marked register. 


For the full-time agent there is 
nothing better than an hour a day at 
his register. One cannot knock about 
and meet people or even read the local 
papers without gleaning something for 
the register. The long list of people 
who nowadays utilise the agent’s ser- 
vices in so many places, with. enquiries 
concerning pensions, unemployment in- 
surance and kindred matters, afford a 
fruitful source for entries, and I know 
at least one agent who in the course 
of time has marked up thousands of 
names out of this source. Whichever 
way it is done, no Party ought to neg- 
lect this necessary item as a part of its 
preparations. 

OF course, the act of entering names 
discloses many instances of qualified 
persons being ‘‘off’’ the register. So, 
too, in future years, the act of trans- 
ferring ‘‘ticks’’ from the old to the 
new register discloses those who have 
been left off, or removed. Here, then, 
is the first use of the marked register 
in enabling you to see that your vote 
is registered, and on polling day is 
actually able to poll. ; 

But where the marked register is 
kept as described, returns as to the 
totals in each ward or polling district 
will afford far better indication than 
guess-work where more propaganda is 
needed, where canvassing should be 
done and literature distributed, and also 
where local government candidates may 
fight with best prospects. 


Benefits of Knowing the Vote. 

At the election itself a preliminary 
duplicated circular to all marked sup- 
porters is well worth doing. It acts 
as a call to arms and can be made a 
powerful puller for more workers. A 
shot like this, costing just over 410 
in postage, to circularise, say, 5,000 
known supporters, is more efficacious 
than any other preliminary rouser that 
I know of. As to the use of the marked 
register at the election, I will leave 
that to a future time. And I will leave 


-to common-sense the many ideas that 


may be developed for making both the 
political and social work of a Party 
successful by utilising the knowledge 
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of one’s supporters the marked register 
conveys. 

Having said so much about methods 
of recording supporters, I may be for- 
given for giving here the slogan which 
seems to me the talisman on which 
almost alone elections are to be won. 
This is it— 


KNOW YOUR 
VOTE. | 
| 


AND 


POUL YOUR 
VOTE 


And, after all, all real organisation 
resolves itself into this. First of all, 
KNOW YOUR VOTE, discover means 
of finding out who are Labour sup- 
porters, develop their interest, secure 
their aid, record their names, and only 
‘then are you able to ensure that with 
adequate machinery you can POLL 
YOUR VOTE. And it is this adequate 
machinery for elections to which I shall 
now give attention. 

In these articles we have already pro- 
gressed to the point of prescribing most 
of the Party’s general preparations, 
establishing local committees, and the 
functioning thereof, etc., etc., but we 


now come to more technical prepara- 
tions. 


Information Wanted. 


; There is, first of all, quite a lot of 
information to be collected and revised 
from time to time, and, failing any 
charting, card indexing, or elaborate 
method of having this information 
accessible and ready for use, all the 
“matters I mention below can be 
recorded in a twopenny exercise book. 
First of all you want full information 
about every hall in the constituency. No 
matter how much you have got it in 
your heads if the halls and prices are 
down on paper, a man can get his arith- 
metical total right easier than if he has 


to drag the necessary figures out of the 
skulls of twenty people. Now the prin- 
ters (and prices); billposters (and 
tariffs); newspapers circulating in the 
constituency ; lists of speakers ; workers 
(tabulated) ; committee rooms (promised 
or available) ; vehicles, etc. If you have 
no typewriter jot down where you can 
borrow or hire one and collect the names 
of two or three members or friends of 
the Party who are really efficient typists. 
The novice or amateur is dear at any 
price in elections. So, too, if there is 
no duplicator; get prices for this work 
at the nearest typewriter school or shop. 
How much or how little can be recorded 
concerning the actual generalship and 
proposed working arrangements during 
an election depends strictly upon the de- 
velopment I have urged regarding the 
local committees. 

There are some things that ought to 
be purchased now. A map is the sim- 
plest and first thing, and if no constitu- 
ency map is available the returning 
officer’s staff will always allow facilities 
for tracing boundaries off their own 
map. The next thing is the Labour 
Party Election Parcel. 

It is inconceivable to me that anyone 
should enter on an election without 
trying first of all to master some of 
the technicalities. In this series I shall 
deal with the legal side of things in due 
course. But an immense amount of 
knowledge is to be gathered solely by 
examining the election parcel. Here we 
get nomination forms, agreements for 
hiring committee rooms, ‘‘appoint- 
ments’? for sub-agents, clerks, messen- 
gers and personation agents, the notices 
required to be sent to the returning 
officer (i.e., notice of appointment of 
agent, of sub-agents, polling agents or 
counting agents), lists of corrupt and 
illegal practices, instructions to sub- 
agents and personation agents, canvass 
return forms, set of election account 
forms, and the returns and declarations 
of agent and candidate, together with 
other forms or papers of moment. All 
these papers can usefully be studied now, 
and mistakes will be avoided  after- 
wards. 


Economising Billposting 


In most divisions there is a much 
neglected item of preparation which 
might well receive more attention: I 
refer to the preparation of boards and 
posting stations. __Bill-posting charges 
are perhaps the one election item I most 
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grudge, and also always suspect. With 
really effective window displays we can 
do without the poster man in some dis- 
tricts, but still a display of mural 
literature always tells, and it is uphill 
fighting with an empty exchequer and a 
good poster show by the other side. 

So why not some boards or stations 
of our own? There are even gable ends 
in some districts which Labour might 
be given permission to use. But boards 
are quite cheap and last for years. To 
hire double demy boards costs 6d. or gd. 
apiece, but with voluntary labour in 
making them, they cost rather less than 
1s. to provide. Made out of tongued 
and grooved 3in. boarding which costs 
from 18s. to 25S. per 100 square feet, 
according to district, one gets at least 
25 boards for 25s. Larger boards for 
stations can readily be provided out of 
the same material, plus stakes made out 
of 2in. by 2in. quartering which costs 
from 8s. to 11s. per 100 foot run. So 
many people are house-owners to-day 
that the landlord bogey hardly stands as 
an excuse for failure to secure some 
promises to have these stations during 
the election. And this method saves 
quite a lot of money. 

And now with the exception of the 
preparation of committee room equip- 
ment (stationery, number sheets, card 
boxes, and similar matter) to which I 
refer later, this brings us to a point in 
preparation where some indication is 
needed of the resources likely to be 
available, or decision on certain points 
that affect the conduct of the election 
itself. 

About the Envelopes. 

Most writers tell you to get in one or 
two sets of envelopes. This is quite 
good advice, and a Labour Party may 
order or purchase (and one of our ad- 
vertisers offers credit till after the elec- 
tion) its envelopes without “beginning 
the election’’ in a legal sense. It must 
however, be discharged of the expense 
from the election account later on. But 
whoever orders envelopes must know the 
size needed. But both the size and the 
quantity depend on what will go in the 
envelopes. Naturally a size that will 
take a quarto-fly election address will 
not .be needed if the address is to be 
delivered door-to-door—a plan I don’t 
like—or iff same is to be embodied in 
the election newspaper—a plan I do ap- 
prove. Further the envelope must not 
be too tight a fit nor too large for the 
contents to flap about or get lost. If 


the funds will allow a double set of en- 
velopes, one for the free postage and one 
for paid postage, or distribution—of 
course an unlikely event in most Labour 
fights—the envelopes will not necessarily 
be of the same size for each purpose. 
And finally it must be decided whether 
an envelope is to be addressed ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. ———”’ thus saving nearly half 
the total, or whether each letter is to 
have an envelope. I never like treating 
the woman voter as other than a ‘‘iree 
and independent elector,’’ and so I much 
prefer an envelope each for man and 
wife. But the immense _ electorate 
under the new Franchise Bill will 
make matters more expensive and our 
hard-up Parties may boggle at this item. 
All the same I feel it is necessary, and 
I would hesitate long before consenting 
to include man and wife in one en- 
velope. 

However, settle these items, and the 
envelopes may be ordered. But other 
matters arise and are best thought out 
now. The problem just touched on 
raises the money question, and this is 
an essential point in preparation. The 
right way is to open a banking account 
now, and on no account touch for any 
other purpose the money banked for 
the election. 

The mere fact that your Party dis- 
cusses its financial problem now, 
instead of at the last minute, is a point 
gained, and in 19 cases out of 20 it will 
mean more money for the election. 
This is not the place to discuss ways 
and means of raising money, but it is 
pertinent to say that functions ought 
to be organised for this sole purpose, 
whatever other Party activities there 
may be. Collections should be organ- 
ised, and a special appeal made some- 
times at public meetings. 

{The continuation of these articles 
next month will embrace many other 
points of keen interest to all Labour 
workers. ] 


PENCILS!!! 


Ah! the very thing. Adver- 

tise coming events profitably. 

Pencils with special imprints 

for Bazaars, Election and 

Branch Funds—for samples 
(2d.) write 


SIMON BIRKBECK, Keswick 
ba ON aoe as ae 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are required to give 
their full name and address, not, how- 
ever, necessarily for publication. Replies 
from general correspondents cannot be 
given through the post. It is imperative 
that where a reply depends on a state- 
ment of fact (such, for instance, as 
qualification of an elector to be on the 
register), the fullest information should 
be given. 


Is this a Placard? 

Question :—Our candidate in a local 
election has had cards printed as per 
the enclosed, and I should like your 
opinion as to whether the name and 
address of the printer and publisher 
should be shown on these, and also 
whether the cost of them should appear 
in the election expenses even though 
the candidates pay for them themselves. 

The card referred to is an ordinary 
visiting card which reads something as 
follows :— 


JONATHAN JONES, ) 


Labour Candidate for Towend W ard, . 
22 March, 1928. 


' 22 Jonathan Road, 
‘Towend, 
Ships-on-Sea. 


Answer :—The point raised is cer- 
tainly a novel one though the informa- 
tion given is all too incomplete. 
However, for guidance we must turn 
to Section 14 of the Municipal Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 
1884, which reads :— 

“Every bill, placard, or poster having 
reference to a Municipal election shall 
bear upon the face thereof the name 
and address of the printer and pub- 
lisher thereof; and any person printing, 
publishing, or posting, or causing to 
be printed, published, or posted, any 
such bill, placard or poster as afore- 
said, which fails to bear upon the face 
thereof the name and address of the 
printer and publisher, shall, if he is a 
candidate, be guilty of an_ illegal 
practice, and if he is not the candidate, 
shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds,” 


The answer, it will be seen, turns 
upon whether the card referred to is a 
“bill, placard, or poster.”’ Now these 
three terms have in the past been pretty 
liberally construed. But we hardly 
think the legislature ever intended that 
a private visiting card, which conveyed 
a description of an individual as a 
candidate, should be included in any 
definition of-a bill or placard. But 
this opinion is based on the assumption 
that the card is legitimately used, 
purely as a personal and intimate con- 
venience. If these cards are used for 
general distribution (and our corres- 
pondent is silent on this point), or even 
in a lavish way, it becomes obvious 
that the cards are advertisements, and 
they are clearly bills or placards. We 
are supported in our view that the mse 
an item may be put to may change its 
apparent innocence into infraction of 
the law, by the decision in the famous 
“*hat-card’’ case at Walsall, where the 
use, or rather the intention and use, of 
a particular card lifted it out of the 
category of an innocent ‘‘bill’? to be- 
come ‘fa mark of distinction’? and 
therefore a prohibited thing. So, there- 
fore, if this card is too generously used, 
its innocence disappears. We think the 
point also matters, whether the candi- 
date usually uses visiting cards, and 
why he should desire this particular 
description. 

If the cards are really purely a 
personal expense we hardly think it 
compulsory to return it in the return 
of expenses. It is safer, however, to 
do so. If the cards have been legiti- 
mately used, no offence is brought to 
light when the return is made, as the 
only printing requiring imprints are 
the bills, placards, and posters men- 
tioned in the Act. 

Here we may as well explode a com- 
mon notion that no offence is committed 
if printing inadvertently run off without 
an imprint is not distributed. Certainly, 
we are very doubtful of a penalty being 
extracted, but the law contemplates that 
matter once printed might be used, and 
the actual printing of bills, placards, 
and posters without the imprint is 
therefore made an offence. 


Dialogues are Stage Plays. 
Question :—Please can you help me 
in this matter? We have some concert 
(Continued on page 48.) 
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The machine illustrated above 
is Ellams ‘‘K’’ model Rotary, 
which from one original, either 
hand or typewritten, will pro- 
duce thousands of copies at 


The above apparatus is Ellams 
Diaphragm Duplicator, a very 
much simpler model, differ- 
ently arranged. The rate of 
production of copies, however, 


the rate of roo per minute, by is slower, namely, about 15 
simply turning a handle. The copies per minute. This ap- 
feeding of the paper, printing, paratus is advocated where 


stacking, and even counting, 
is done entirely automatically. 
Each copy is an exact fac- 
simile of the original. It is 
specially designed so as to be 
sufficiently simple in operation 
to enable any junior member 
of the Office staff to use it 
without previous experience. 
The price of this machine, 
complete with all accessories, 
ready for immediate use, is 32 
guineas, 


runs of anything up to 100 
copies are required. It may 
be used for a greater number 
of copies, but where over 100 
copies are frequently called for 
the Rotary model is recom- 
mended. The price of the 
Diaphragm model is £6 1Ios., 
at which figure no organisa- 
tion, however small, can afford 
to be without one. Both 
models will print any size up 
to Saxe 113. 


DUPLICATOR 
COMPANY LIMITED 


12, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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parties who give social evenings for the 
party in various village schools and 
halls. Many of the halls are un- 
licensed for stage plays. We have now 
been told by the police that even a 
dialogue is a ‘‘play’’ within the mean- 
ing of the law, and that all dressing 
up is illegal in unlicensed halls,—no 
one must represent a character. 

Of course, everyone has sketches in 
the programmes, and that is all we 
have had. . But I am threatened with 
prosecution for the running of stage 
plays in unlicensed premises. 


The items declared illegal are 
sketches—mostly home made—partly 
recited and partly read by the per- 
formers who were dressed as old ladies 
still dress (and a man wore an overall 
rather like a woman’s). There were no 
curtains, no stage lighting, no lights 
put out, no stage properties except 
cups and saucers. No charge for ad- 
mission was made, but a collection was 
taken. It was a social evening open 
to the public but definitely advertised as 
Labour and there were speakers. 


Please can you tell me just where 
we stand? If the police are right it 
is hardly possible to have any enter- 
ta.rment in most villages. 


An-wer :—We feel deeply grieved over 
our fric.d’s trouble, and we can only 
comfort h'm by echoing what are 
probably his own thoughts about the 
law being ‘‘an hass.’’ But if the law is 
an ass the local police appear to be don- 
keys; indeed more stupid than an 
ordinary Neddy. The police are iegally 
right, but in the administration of the 
law there is a point when to be legally 
right is morally and_ psychologically 
wrong and injurious. There was no 
need of this police interference and it 
would seem that with a sensational and 
unsolved murder on their hands in the 
locality our correspondent comes from, 
the police might have found more 
suitable tasks. 


We should like to correct our corres- 
pondent on one point. He is not per- 
sonally liable for what has been done, 
as the ‘playing’? was not done for him, 
but the owners of the hall may be liable 
for keeping a place of public resort for 
the public performance of stage plays. 
A dialogue has been held to be a stage 
play where two persons in different 
costumes and characters held dialogues. 
However, the concert party is_ still 
possible and with some modifications 


, Virtue of a prior term of office. 
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we hope our correspondent will carry 
on and be even more successful. 


A Retiring Cuardian. 


Question :—Has a retiring Guardian © 


any privilege which qualifies him to 
stand as a Guardian’s Candidate even 


though he does not reside or possess - 


any property qualification, inside the 
Union for which he seeks election? 
Answer :—Our correspondent has put 
to us a question the obvious and com- 
mon-sense answer to which is ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly not.”” Perhaps ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of wur readers could tell him 
so, but it is not our custom to brush 


aside questions by brief and unsatis- — 


fying answers and we have sought for 
the cause of this question. It is 
apparently to be found in a misreading 
or misunderstanding of the term “re 
eligible.” 

The Local Government Act, 1894, 
says (Section 48) :— 


“The provisions of the Municipal — 


Corporations Act, 1882, and the enact- 
ments amending the same, with respect 
to the expenses of elections of Coun- 
cillers of a borough, and to the accept- 
ance of office, resignation, re-eligibility 
of holders of office, and the filling of 
casual vacancies, and section fifty-six 
of that Act, shall, subject to the adapta- 


tions, alterations, and exceptions made 


by the rules, apply in the case of 
Guardians and of district Councillors 
of a county district not a borough.” 
So then we will turn to the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1882, to find 
what is said regarding re-eligibility. 
Here we read (Section 37) :-— 
“A person ceasing to hold a corpor- 
ate office (i.e. mayor, alderman, coun- 


w ga 


cillor or auditor—Ed.) shall, unless dis- 


qualified to hold the 
re-eligible.”’ 
Now to “‘be re-eligible” 


mean to “be re-qualified,’’ 


office, be 


does. not 


Qualifica- — 


tion for the office must still exist, but — 


the qualification is not destroyed by 
A man 


is ‘“‘re-eligible’? ‘‘unless disqualified to - 


hold the office.’’ 

If we turn to the qualification for a 
Guardian we find it to be:— > 

“A person shall not be qualified to 
be elected or to be a Guardian for a 
poor law Union unless he is a parochial 
(i-e., Local Government) elector of 
some parish within the Union, or has 


during the whole of the twelve months © 


preceding the election resided in the 
Union, etc., etc.” 


DN 
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Now we hope that’s clear. But our 
readers may still be interested in the 
fact that a Guardian may continue in 
office without a contest provided not 
sufficient nominations are forthcoming. 
Section 56 of the M.C.A., 1882, as 
‘altered and adapted’? by Statutory 
Rules for Guardians Elections above 


referred to, reads as follows :— 


“Tf the number of valid nominations 
does not exceed the number of 
Guardians to be elected, or if, by the 
withdrawal of any candidate as pro- 
vided by Rule 9, the number of candi- 


dates for the Parish is reduced to a 


number not exceeding the number to be 
elected, or if the number of candidates 


‘is otherwise so reduced, the Returning 


-~ Officer shall, as early as practicable, 


give public notice in the Parish in 


.aecordance with Rule 33 of this Order 


to the effect that no poll will be taken, 
and that the candidates, or the remain- 
ing candidates, as the case may be, will 
be declared to be elected; and also, in 


_ the case of the ordinary election, if the 


number of such candidates is less than 


~ the number of Guardians to be elected, 


that such of any_refiring Guardians for 
the Parish as were highest on the poll 
at their election, or if the poll was 
equal or there was no poll, as shall have 
been selected for that purpose by the 
Returning Officer by lot to make up the 
required number, will be declared to 
be deemed to be re-elected. 

(3) If there is no valid nomination, 
the Returning Officer shall, as early as 
practicable, give public notice in the 
Parish in accordance with Rule 33 of 
this Order that no poll will be taken, 
and, in the case of the ordinary elec- 
tion, that the retiring Guardians will 
be declared to be deemed to be re- 
elected.” 


% County Council Return of Expenses, 


“further his candidature. 
-expense has been necessary to secure 


Question :—I can find no information 
on the following point and would be 
glad of your guidance. , 

A candidate for the County Council 
is unexpectedly elected without opposi- 
tion, and has incurred some expenses 
prior to nomination day, such as election 
addresses, poll cards, etc., but these have 


not been issued or used in any way to 
In fact, no 


his election. Need a man in this 


position make a return of expenses ? 


yO PLE 


Answer :—The fact that a candidate 


has incurred no expense in an election 
does not absolve him from the neces- 


sity of making the statutory return and 
declaration, and if he fails to do so he 
incurs the penalty for an_ illegal 
practice besides being unable to sit or 
incurring a heavy penalty should he do 
so. The return and declaration should 
state that no expenses have been in- 
curred, The fact, however, that print- 
ing was done but not used appears to 
us to prove that experises were incurred 
and these ought to be declared and 
properly vouched. It is no unusual 
thing for a candidate to incur con- 
siderable expense and yet be returned 
unopposed—particularly in a Parlia- 
mentary election where expenditure of 
two or three hundred pounds is fre- 
quently returned. 

The return should be made within 
28 days of the election. The unopposed 


candidate therefore sends in his return 
earlier than the candidate who has gone. 
to a poll for the day of election in his 
case is the day of nomination. 


COLLECT YOUR 
POLITICAL LEVY BY 
THE STAMP SYSTEM 


Stamps as used by the 


BARROW LABOUR 
PARTY 


CWO 


Supplied by 


G. M. CARRUTHERS, 
Printer, Forshaw St., 
Barrow-in-Furness 


Quotations on Application. 
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TO BAZAAR WORKERS. 


Bazaar Secretaries and other Or 

ganisers are invited to write for 
_price lists and samples of High- 

Class Perfumes, etc. Eau-de- 

Cologne, Lavender Water, Genuine 

Otto Perfumes, Sachets, Face Pow- 

ders, etc. Ready Sales, substantial 

profits. 

R. T. HARRISON, 
34 Corrie Rd., Clifton, Manchester 
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KEEP ELECTION Costs DOWN 


MODEL H2. PRINTS 
FROM METAL TYPE 
THROUGH A RIBBON. 


PRICES 
RANGING FROM 
| 


Every Labour Agent should be in possession of 
the Addressograph System, which enables Election 
costs to be reduced. Write, call or *phone for 
particulars. There is no obligation on your part. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH LIMITED 
79 KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Telephone: REGENT 6565. 
Head Office and Works: 
GRANGE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W.10. 
Telephone: WILLESDEN 1330 (3 lines). 


% BehePnapesconauunsanere 


_ patient. 
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WISDOM 


| The CONSULTANT | 


PRUDENCE —-—™——-VISION 


FROM THE OLD ARMCHAIR, 
Tue Epitror’s OFFICE, 
March, 1928. 
HIS month I have a new patient, 
though he suffers Irom a very old 
disease. The consultation is forced 
on me by a letter which reads: It is all 


‘very well for you to say do this, or that, 


or tell us this ought to be done, or 
something else, but you are referring to 
live Labour Parties—Parties that have 
got some “‘go’’ in them. But what 
about our place? Can you tell me how 
to get rid of apathy? We have got an 
apathetic Party and an apathetic elec- 
torate. Everything we try fails and 
nobody seems to care. Nobody wants 
to move, and we are just stuck where 
we were six years ago. Backward 
areas indeed; come and try our job in 
a ‘“‘forward’’ area—and so on for three 
more sheets. But, thanks, I’ve enough 
already to make a diagnosis. 


A Diagnosis. 

But the disease isn’t apathy, my 
Apathy is a symptom, not a 
disease. It is like that dirty tongue 
in the morning and the want of appetite 
for breakfast. Something else is out 
of order and if you’ll read on I will 
describe other symptoms. This apathy, 
this ‘‘listlessness,’? in the Party is 
accompanied by ‘‘depression,”’ is it not? 
—your letter shows it. The Party has 
‘that tired feeling,’’ a certain ‘‘peevish- 
ness’’, (again your letter shows it), 
‘‘ sluggishness’” and ‘‘want of appetite’’? 
Obviously, too, ‘‘digestion’’ is bad; 
there is ‘general weakness,’’ ‘‘loss of 
vitality,’ ‘‘anzmia,’”’ and want of the 
rich red corpuscles. Your poor listless 
body cries out in envy of the pulsing 
life you see throbbing through other 
local Parties and making them efficient, 
purposeful and victorious ? 

Can I cure? Certainly not. But 
there is a cure, and I can prescribe it. 
But the cure is in your hands. Let me 
explain. 


’ 


(A——TOLERANCE——t~> 
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AFFECTION 


Once a man I know went to the 
doctor. Never mind what his complaints 
were. You are morbid enough already. 
This man wanted drugs, drugs to take 
away his distressing symptoms. But the 
doctor was a wise physician. Alter 
your habits, proclaimed he, the cure 
lies with you, not me. And the man 
altered, his habits. He was cured. 
So I merely intimate the wise physician. 
After all, friend, the future and the 
present is brighter than you think it; 
the great world is not apathetic or un- 
mindful of Labour’s purposes; the lure 
of victory is in the air for all who care 
to feel it. The bonds that bind you, 
the heaviness that sits on you, the in- 
difference of the world, are all nothing 
more than flickering fancies out of the 
gloom your dying fires now fail to 
penetrate. The sickness you _ call 
apathy is something that is in you, and 
in your Party. To be cured, you must 
seek the fault that is yours. 


The Prescription. 


But you contend you have done your 
best. You have tried this and tried 
that ; like the man who resorts to quack 
remedies when what he wants is fresh 
blood and purer living. Your Party 
wants fresh blood. Indeed that is just 
the one sovereign remedy for apathy, 
listlessness, depression, anzemia and all 
the other pretty complaints from which 
“*apathetic’’ Parties suffer. Write it in 
big letters, FRESH BLOOD, FRESH 
BLOOD—that of the rich red ‘cor- 
puscles. This is the cure. 

Now please don’t run away with the 
idea that I want you and your Party, 
or what you call a Party, to throw up 
the sponge, and stand aside for others 
to come forward. No, but I advise you 
to earnestly and methodically seek new 
recruits for your Party, and let them 
work, 

But you say you have tried this and 
they won’t come in. But has your 
Party really tried, and at the same time 
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altered its habits—as the doctor ad- 


vised? 


Art Thou Weary? 


Now I do know Parties who have 
succeeded in enrolling quite a lot of 
new blood, but they have poisoned it 
(to pursue my simile) almost before it 
reached the body. How many ‘‘apath- 
etic’? Parties function through a little 
band of dog-tired Socialists, too old 
and wearied for a real fight, and with 
men and women whose minds are 
soured by hope deferred and whose 
souls find comfort and conviviality in 
a caucus which they call a Party? It 
is not that they are wilfully exclusive 
and elect, so much that they have never 
quite grasped the bigger aspects of 
Party; the ideas of mass membership 
and really democratic management and 
control. 

There are minds that have never 
moved from the outlook of the old 
pioneer days—men who count as one 

-of six, but who have never thought of 
themselves as one of six hundred or six 
thousand. - The atmosphere that sur- 
rounds them is one of possession. No 
wonder the raw recruit recoils. And 
though I love and revere the old guard, 
I don’t like the conceit and conserva- 
tism of some of them. ‘‘Who built the 
movement ?’’ is a question akin to ‘‘who 
won the war?’’ It is not good that 
any should desire a special halo because 
they ‘‘joined’’ quite long ago. 

But it is this very class which some- 
times is so obstructive of new purpose, 
and new ideas. I could give you, though 
it is not wisdom to do it here, a really 
surprising list of places where from one 
cause and another affairs have in time 
got into the hands of an old guard. 
And the old guard of course knows all 
about organisation. Their past failures 
have, however, taught them nothing. 
To all and sundry they explain that 
their failures are due to the peculiar 
difficulties of their own locality; ‘‘there 
never was another place like it’—of 
course, to them. And learn a lesson 
from outside? Not likely; they are too 
much like the dear old lady who knew 
how to bring up children, for hadn’t 
she had sixteen and buried twelve of 
them ? 


Art Thou Languid? 


But why jibe at these stick-in-the- 
muds? Because I have a lasting feud 
with the Dismal Jimmies of our move- 


ment who breed and blossom with” 


luxuriance in the stagnant backwaters 
of stand-still Labour Parties. Dismal 
Jimmies and the ancient mariners of 
our movement ofttimes have an affinity 
one to another. Joined hand to hand 
they block the way. 

Fresh Blood. 
of our old comrades dislike the thought 
of fresh jowls sitting in their places, 
directing and doing what they so long 
have done. Perhaps the feeling is 
natural. Its like is traceable all through 
nature, and we, most of us, give up 
the joys of life, one by one, to the 
younger hands, very reluctantly. But 
there is no gainsaying the fact that 
in our movement it is very often this 
same hanging-on and dog-in-the-manger 
attitude that stultifies progress. The 
outlook isn’t big enough, the new blood 
isn’t so welcome, and the local Party 
presently only reflects the minds of its 
older members. The elect are in 
possession, and because they don’t see 
the mote that is in their own eye, all 
their endeavours to move, or to get 
on, are doomed to failure. 

But of course riling at this problem 
will not alone alter things. There is 
the apathetic Party to whom my accu- 
sations do not apply at all. There is 
the Party that stands still, merely be- 
cause they don’t know how to progress. 
There is the Party that has had a 
serious setback in one direction or 
another and only the faithful remain 
in the ship. And there is the Party in 
the desperately difficult area where few- 
are found to do the work, and those 
few, like lone sheep on the wold, in- 
cline to huddle together for warmth and 
comradeship. 


But in every instance the one evil is. 
there (i.e. that the Party gets into too 


few hands); and the one cure prescribed 
is the only cure. New blood. 

And how to get it? Perhaps I. can 
illustrate. 


Sore Distressed. 


Some time ago I had a Local Party’ 
to deal with who were fast in the dol- 
drums. There had once been bright 
prospects and fair progress; but dis- 
agreements had arisen and though 
there was still a fair membership 
things were stagnating. Meetings were 
failures. The fixed dates for meetings 
as given on members’ cards had not 
been adhered to through lack of attend- 
ances, and all sorts of dates and times 


It is strange how some - 
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$% 
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‘had been tried still with no effect be- 
yond securing the irregular attendance 
_of not more than a dozen people. And 
_ the meetings, starting invariably over 
“half-an-hour late, were disagreeable 
functions, at which the Chairman be- 
haved eccentrically and the members 
let themselves go in hot denunciation 
of the absent slackers. Finance was 
_ low, by which I mean the Party was 
- heavily in debt. The secretary func- 
» tioned half-heartily and he was the only 
_ Officer except the exotic chairman who 
_ functioned at all. Altogether a very 
_ bad patch. 


a 


The ‘‘general meeting,’’ which I 
_ attended, started forty minutes late 
_ with seven persons present besides my- 
_. self out of over a hundred reputed 
“members. Naturally I spoke briefly 
_ and then I let the comrades have a go. 
_ The chairman started working over- 
_ time for twenty minutes, pumping 
__ pessimism by the bucketful. After him 
_ the deluge. Member after member—the 
~ whole half-a-dozen of them—rose to 
- declare his faith in failure. It was 
_ utter. It was abject. What was the 
__ good of trying? They had tried; it 
» was no good. What could one do with 
people who wouldn’t be dragged to 
_ meetings? (I suppose they had tried 
. this method!) What about people who 
would promise and wouldn’t turn up? 
Had I seen the figure for the football 
gates last Saturday ?—that’s what the 
present ignorant generation preferred. 
What was the National Labour Party 
_- doing that they didn’t send Ramsay 
__ MacDonald and the other leaders down 
to their town to stir them up? What 
about it if our own members attended 
| Liberal dances and Tory soirees? And 
as I had suggested more propaganda 


_. to pay for it? Altogether what was the 


unanimously supplied the answer— 
_ Nothing! 


: 


And the Rest. 


- And so we got to grips. My seven 
_ pessimists reminded me strongly of a 
chapter in the Book of Revelation and 
of ‘ta book written within, and on 
_ the backside, sealed with seven seals 
~ .... and I wept much because no man 
~_ was found worthy to open and to read 
4 the book, neither to look thereon.” 
| And. so it was. These seven, seals 


_ would never in their present minds re- 
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deem their Party. The task was 
beyond them. 

But after much persuasion I got six 
of them to agree to deliver a personal 
invitation from me to another meeting 
addressed to all the absent members— 
over 100. I got a guarantee of personal 
delivery, and each of the six took 20 
circulars. 

Well we got that next meeting and 
twenty-eight people turned up, rather 
more promptly to time. There was a 
much better feeling, and the pessimists 
were tamer, but could I summon the 
meeting every time? Of course I 
couldn’t, but here comes the real lesson. 
Eleven people in that room promised to 
personally visit and canvass six past 
members each, prior to the next meet- 
ing. And at the next meeting, which 
I also attended, fourteen new members 
were announced. The attendance was 
forty-two. Three of the seven seals 
were absent, including the  chair- 
man, and four of them had repented, 
or rather what was more likely, the 
atmosphere had changed their spirit. 
Anyway the meeting was in fine fettle. 
‘Let bygones be bygones’? was the 
watchword of the evening and a new 
canvass on the same lines was arranged 
in which over twenty persons promised 
to take part. That Division is to-day 
doing famously. 

So it comes to this. ‘‘New blood”’ 
is almost certainly the cure for Party 
ailments. But it must be sought for, 
and sought for methodically. It is 
there for the asking, and will come in 
if invited. Of course all Parties’ cir- 
cumstances are not alike, but the prin- 
ciple on which the remedy should be 
applied is the same. No matter what 
caused your apathy if just a few persons 
(in my illustration only half-a-dozen) 
will canvass just a small number of 
persons there will be some result. And 
if the experiment be repeated there will 
be a proportionately better result. The 
activity will lift the Party out of its 
rut, and ‘the consistency of the plan 
makes it such that it cannot fail. 


‘*‘Backwards! Face Frontwards!”’ 


But you say ours is a ‘backward 
area.’? Heaven save the man who in- 
vented that term. Wasn’t all Britain 
a backward area when Keir Hardie 
and the others first struck out for 
Socialism? A ‘‘backward area’’ is a 
mental reflex of the man who calls it 
so. Let us look at the facts. At the 
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last General Election Labour polled 
5,487,620 out of a total vote cast 
amounting to 16,120,735 or out of a 
total electorate of 20,523,457- So that 
on the worst possible showing there is 
an average throughout the country of 
at least one Labour elector for every four 
others—really the proportion is almost 
exactly one in three. 

‘Js lit conceivable that with such an 
abundant harvest already polled new 
blood cannot be ‘obtained for Party 
membership in any part of the country? 
Of course there are whole areas where 
the vote was much below the average 
and where certainly one in three elec- 
tors did not vote Labour. But that fact 
only emphasises the opportunity in the 
remaining places. ; 

And taking even the least fruitful soil 
of all—the few places where Labour 
actually lost its deposit money owing 
to its failure to poll one-eighth of the 
vote cast—in practically no place was 
the vote less than one in ten. Labour’s 
voters, then, are from one in ten to 
even six or seven in ten, taking the 
country throughout. He will be a 
Dismal Jimmie indeed who in the face 
_ of that fact will try to prove that con- 
sistent tapping and canvassing will not 
produce the new blood that is needed in 
his Local Party. 

But let me stress the fact that “‘little 
by little’? will do it. If six people will 
canvass six voters in one week, it means 
72 invitations in a fortnight. The law 
of averages will see to it that a fair 
proportion of these will be Labour 
voters—at least one-tenth of them, 
quite possibly several times more. But 
if twelve people engaged in the effort or 
if the plan is carried on for a month, 
the number tapped is doubled. Better 
still, let members promise to canvass six 
voters a week for two or three months. 
It is surprising how the total canvassed 
mounts up. Anyway new blood cannot 
fail to be found. Some proportion of 
Labour voters will definitely join. 

Adopt then some similar plan, bring 
the members into the meetings, and 
with Galileo we shall realise that after 
all it moves. This is my plan for the 
Abolition of Apathy. Are you the Dis- 
mal Jimmie who echoes ‘‘can’t??? 


WANTED.—More subscribers to the 
‘Labour Organiser,’ 4/6 a year post 
free for a single copy, or 2/9 per mont 
for 12 copies, paid in advance. 


A LIBERAL PARTY IDEA ON 
HOW TO WIN A SEAT IN’ 


PARLIAMENT. . 
a. 
The foilowing article was recently g 


circulated by Liberal Headquarters to 
its local bodies. A copy has come into — 
our hands and as it is not marked 

private or confidential we presume no 

apology is needed for giving our readers — 
some idea of the working of the — 
Liberal mind in relation to literature 
distribution. The optimistic writer per-= 
haps hardly realises that in the hands 

of another Party his scheme might be — 
made to return the results claimed for ~ 
it. ae 
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The periodic 
printed matter at the elector’s house 


delivery of — 
is, in modern conditions, our chief . 
means of political propaganda. i 

- 


personal 


This conclusion rests on the sheer 
fact of numbers. Of the twenty million 
people who were entitled to vote, six- — 
teen millions did not actually vote at — 
the last General Election, A careful — 
calculation indicates that about six 4 
million of these are fairly steady party " 
people, who vote for their own party - 
whatever happens, and a further three 
million people are a sort of outer 
fringe, people with insecure party con- 
nections who iIrequently change from : 
one side to another. The remaining _ 
seven millions (of those who voted) are ; 
non-party and even non-political people, ax 
who might be induced to vote for any — 
party, and for different parties from 
time to time. (Thus adding the — 
two latter classes together, and re- 
garding only those who actually 
voted) there were ten million electors 
who were open to influence. To these 
must now be added probably three 
million new women voters, making in 
all the huge total of thirteen. million 
persons of unsettled or non-existent 
political opinions. 

What are the possible ways of bring- _ 
ing to the notice of these electors facts _ 
and ideas that are favourable to the 
Liberal Party? Three of the familiar _ 
ways may be briefly mentioned. Meet- _ 
ings within doors, newspapers (in- ¥ 
cluding press advertisements), and the - 
election campaign are important forms _ 
of propaganda, but they touch the _ 
thirteen million “outsiders” (so to call 
them for brevity) very little. Indoor _ 
meetings are attended almost exclu-— 
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sively by your convinced supporters 
_ and your convinced opponents; they 
are necessary as a demonstration, and 
for the progressive education of your 
supporters ; but you do not get the out- 
siders there. Newspapers exercise 
much less political influence than is 
commonly supposed. [So they have 
_. found that out, have they?—Ed. 
_ “*L.O.”] — Non-political people do not 
_ read the political parts. In saying 
ee this I refer to the great morning 
». and evening papers, and _ not to 
». the small local weekly paper. A 
- newspaper of the latter class often gets 
into almost every household in its 
district, and is read during the week- 
_ end by many people from title to im- 
— print. I have long held the view that 
-.*the Election Campaign, although 
- extremely important for a variety of 
» réasons, exercises very little political 
_. influence. The extraordinary mass of 
- the appeals flung out during the two 
or three weeks of the election period 
produces a state of hopeless confusion, 
_-.in the midst of which. hardly anything 
_ intelligible reaches the attention of the 
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elector. 

_ Thus if we want to bring political 
- facts-and ideas to bear upon the minds 
of the thirteen million outsiders, we 
-..must do it when there is no election 
- immediately in prospect; and the two 
- chief ways of doing it are (1) by open- 
air meetings (which are not part of the 
"present subject) and (2) by the delivery 
"of printed propaganda from house to 
house. 

_ The work of hcuse-to-house delivery 
* needs careful organisation. 

Either the Agent for the constituency 
or some other competent person should 
act as Superintendent of Distribution. 
-. The constituency should be divided into 
about ten districts, with a Street Cap- 
‘tain (or Ward or Village Captain) in 
charge of each of them. The districts 
should then be sub-divided into sec- 
tions, each comprising about one 
_. hundred houses . 

a The .average number of houses in a 
- constituency is 15,000. There are, 
however, many houses at which it is 
~~ not worth while to call on an errand 
of this kind, and it will probably be 
found that the number of houses to be 
scheduled for the work is usually about 
i" 16,000. - 
3 Experience shows that one person can- 
not visit effectively more than _ fifty 
houses in the course of one afternoon 
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or evening. Thus if each Visitor gives 
two such turns in a prescribed period 
(monthly or quarterly), the 10,000 
houses can be worked by a band of 100 
Visitors, ; 

One hundred Visitors, each calling 
at one hundred houses every month, is 
the ideal. Almost any Candidate who 
can get this done may take it as settled 
that he has won the seat. But Candi- 
dates and Associations may achieve a 
great deal by less ambitious schemes. 
If only half of the houses can be visited, 
or if the whole ten thousand can be 
visited no .oftener than once a quarter, 
it is well worth while; and there are 
many seats that can be won by efforts 
on this scale, aided by other Ttorms of 
works. 

It is necessary that the work of the 
Visitors should be lifted to its true level 
of importance in the life of the Associa- 
tion. They are not “‘bill distributors.” 
They are not ‘‘canvassers’’ in the 
ordinary sense of the word. They are 
Representatives of the Candidate, call- 
ing upon the electors on the Candidate’s 
behalf, doing what the Candidate him- 
self would do if such a _ task was 
physically possible to one man. The 
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Let the 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
help you! 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 


> 


THE 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS Lea. 
17-23 ALBION STREET 
’ LEICESTER 

W. W. Borrett, Manager 
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leaflet is convenient to the Visitor as 
as introduction, and when left behind 
it is often influential with the house- 
holder; but whenever possible the 
Visitor should encourage conversation, 
and endeavour to establish a friendly 
footing with the elector. From time to 
time there should be a special and ex- 
clusive meeting of the Band of Visitors, 
addressed by the Candidate, who should 
take them into his confidence, telling 
them what he wants the electors to 
know, and making sure that they 
realise—what is the literal truth—that 
they are his own direct personal repre- 
sentatives, engaged on the most im- 
portant piece of work in the election 
campaign. 

This is the way to win seats. [here 
are many more spectacular and more 
noisy methods of work, but it is by this 
method that we adapt ourselves scien- 
tifically and practically to modern elec- 
toral conditions. 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under this heading 
are inserted at the special rate of 
twenty-four words for 2s., and 6d. for 
each additional six words, or less. 
Cash must accompany order. Three 
insertions are charged at the rate of 
two-and-a-half. Displayed advertise- 
ments, prepaid, are charged 4s. per 
inch, with special discount for a series. 


Dup.icaTiInc PapPer, 1/9 per ream; 
Bank typing paper rod., 1/6 and 2/6, 
per ream.—Reynolds, Labour Printer, 
Ripley, Derbys. 


Dixon’s 2d. pencils, 3 degrees only 
H, HH and F, 6/9 per gross. Sample 
dozen, 8d.—Reynolds, Ripley, Derbys. 


500 Folding Membership Cards, 14/6; 
1,000 22/6.—Reynolds, Labour Printer, 
Ripley, Derbys. 


Tue “Daily Herald’’ 27/12/27: “The 
Stepney Labour Times is a penny 
monthly. The sooner it is a penny 
weekly the better. Well printed and well 
illustrated this little paper should be a 
real asset to Labour _ locally.”"— 
Reynolds, The Labour Printer, Ripley, 
Derbys, prints this and others. Your 
enquiries solicited. 


NEXT MONTH L.O. 


The ‘‘Labour Organiser’’ will 
contain the following special 
| articles :— 


| Hints on Collecting Members’ 
Subscriptions. 
Office Hints and Helps. 
The New Franchise Bill. 


Preparation for the General 
Election (continued). 
The Secretary’s Page. 
Law and Practice. 
Btc.,: €itag! ete. 
} Order in time your extra copies 
of the paper that is always 
BETTER AND BETTER. 
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